CHAPTER EIGHT

A PANIC AND BELL1 JONES THE PEERLESS
ON   SEPTEMBER   18,   1873,   ANDREW   CARNEGIE   WAS
lolling on the porch of a little frame summer cottage he
had purchased for his mother at Cresson Springs, in the
Alleghanies, when he received word that the great bank-
ing house of Jay Cooke & Company had failed. Jay
Cooke was the dean of American banker-promoters. He
had been the North's chief financial prop in the Civil
"War, He was the backer of the Northern Pacific Rail-
road. His bank, hitherto considered impregnable, held
the savings of hundreds of thousands.
Carnegie paled. He knew that a commercial cataclysm
was at hand. It had come almost without warning. Prac-
tically every cent of Carnegie's fluid capital was tied up
in the new steel venture and in his iron enterprises. A
much shaken young man bade his mother a hasty
good-bye and took the first train for Pittsburgh. Here,
to his surprise, he found his partners and other business
men seemingly unaware of the probable effects of the
disaster. They set it down as a "Wall Street flurry",
reasoning, as did so many supposedly intelligent observers
in the Black Autumn of 1929, that no industrial panic
would follow the "Wall Street collapse.
""While I was seated at my desk on the afternoon of
September 18," placidly writes Judge Thomas Mellon,
founder of T. Mellon & Sons, in his reminiscences, "our
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